CHAP. XVI]                         SHAEJAH

of the South/' and out we danced into the green sea. We
coasted pretty close along the land, for the water is here deep
within a few yards of shore, and while sailing past could
clearly distinguish all the comers and goers on the beach-road.
Soon we came off Mefraz, a good-sized village, three or four
miles north of Sharjah, where a handsome square palace shelters
some members of the Ebn-Sakar family ; the plantations around
are superior in extent and fertility to those of Sharjah. In
the afternoon the wind slackened, and towards evening we
anchored off Ajmfm, often called and written Ayman; it is a
small Djowasimah town. Here our Wahhabee went ashore
for the night, but no one else thought fit to follow his example,
since the population of this region are well known as uncom-
promising fanatics. Next day the breeze slacked, and we
slowly worked up to the north, passing Homeyreeyah, Omm-
el-Grhoweyn (I suspect a popular mispronunciation for Omm-
el-Akhoweyn, or "the Mother of the two Brothers"), Howfirah
(a, word implying whiteness, as Homeyreeyah does redness),
and half-a-dozen small hamlets planted on the beach; many of
them have the advantage of a Khowr or port, others are mere
roadsteads. The country between and behind is not absolutely
sterile like Katar, nor yet exactly fertile; the inhabitants, now
that sea-robbery is forbidden them, live principally by fishing.
Here and there an old fort or tower occupies some rising-
ground, or stands perched on an isolated rock. Meanwhile
the mountain-chain, known by the name of Ro'os-el-Djebal,
which forms the backbone of the promontory, gradually ap-
proaches the shore in all its rugged grandeur, throwing out
granite cliffs and masses of basalt, till at last the Djowasimah
villages have scarce room to nestle between mountain and sea.
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On the second morning, that of the 22nd, we anchored off Ras-
el-Kheymah, the largest and worst-famed, but fortunately the
last of the Wahhabee colonies on this coast. Situated in a
sheltered bay, somewhat resembling that of Messina in its
almost circular form, it offers to the eye a mass of palm-leaf
huts, without order or beauty; on the adjoining crags are some
faint attempts at fortification; the population is said to be five
thousand or thereabouts, but they make up for their scantiness
of number by a valour exaggerated into real ferocity.